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Meditation 


Promise to Rise 


Matthew Brown 


Jesus, knowing His roots olive-deep 
Crept under branches 
To drop out blood on roughest 
Judean rocks. 
He poured Himself out, I say, 
As grain from the hand of a sower 
Falls mostly on rocks and on few 
pockets 
of rich dark earth. 
He poured Himself out, I say, 
As the strong scent 
Fell from the broken bottle 
Of me and you and a woman 
Who sinned much but loved much 


(What do we have but your Love?) 


In Autumn or winter the 
Sharp green carpet of grain 
Flows over barren hillsides 
The way the sharp red 
Blood of Jesus 

Flows over us 

And we rise again 

Or promise to rise 


[Originally published in Radix 21:3] 
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The Cross as a Journey 


The Stations of the Cross for Protestant Worship 


by Dennis Bratcher 
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The Stations of the Cross has two related meanings. In one sense, the Stations of the Cross 
refers to the liturgical practice of using various events in the final hours of Jesus’s life as a 
structure for prayer and meditation (also called the Via Crucis or Way of the Cross). These 
events encompass Jesus’s journey carrying his cross from the Hall of Pilate where he was 


condemned to death to the site of his execution on Golgotha (Calvary). 


As part of their acts of devotion, early Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem 


retraced the route of Jesus as he carried his cross to his death. 


As part of their acts of devotion, early Christian pil- 
grims to Jerusalem retraced the route of Jesus as he 
carried his cross to his death. Early pilgrimages varied 
considerably with different starting places and differ- 
ent routes. As the practice developed in the medieval 
period, the starting point for this journey through the 
streets of Jerusalem began in the ruins of the Fortress 
of Antonia that originally housed Pilate’s Judgment 
Hall, now incorporated into the Ecce Homo Convent. 
It concluded at the ancient Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher that marks the traditional site of Golgotha and 
the tomb of Jesus. By the 16th century, the route this 
pilgrimage took through Jerusalem came to be called 
the Via Dolorosa (Way of Sorrows). Along the Way, cer- 
tain points on the journey (stations) were associated 
with specific events recounted (or implied) in the Gos- 
pel accounts 

The modern practice of the Stations of the Cross 
was most likely popularized in the Western church by 
devotional writers. This act of reverence and devotion 
has been preserved through the centuries, although 
the actual practices associated with it have changed 
considerably. Still, its origins in pilgrim- 
age provide the shape and content of the 
practice. The Via Dolorosa and the Stations 
of the Cross are still a popular pilgrim- 
age destination in Jerusalem. Each year 
during Lent and especially on Good Fri- 
day, thousands of Christians retrace the 
route of Jesus through the streets of the 
Old City of Jerusalem, many carrying 
small or large wooden crosses. 

There are presently 14 Stations of the 
Cross on the Via Dolorosa, some with 
chapels or places to pray and meditate. 


Christ condemned to death; 

The cross is laid upon him; 

His first fall; 

He meets his blessed mother; 

Simon of Cyrene is made to bear the cross; 
Christ’s face is wiped by Veronica; 

His second fall; 

He meets the women of Jerusalem; 

His third fall; 


. He is stripped of his garments; 
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. His crucifixion; 
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. His death on the cross; 
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. His body is taken down from the cross; and 
14. He is laid in the tomb. 


In another sense, the Stations of the Cross refers to a 
series of depictions, usually either paintings or sculp- 
ture, that coincide with the Stations of the 
Cross in Jerusalem. Since many people 
could not make the arduous pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in the medieval period there de- 
veloped the practice of using depictions of 
these Stations in local cathedrals to allow 
worshippers to make the same devotional 
journey. They came into general use by the 
17th century and are present today in near- 
ly all Catholic churches. The popularity of 
the Stations of the Cross as a devotional ex- 
ercise has been fostered by these traditional 
depictions. 
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In the form of paintings or sculpted plaques, 
they are usually spaced around the walls of Catholic 
churches, or are located in a prayer garden. In Prot- 
estant churches that use them, they are usually lo- 
cated in a prayer chapel. While historically these de- 
pictions have been paintings or sculptures, they can 
be anything from banners to various kinds of art or 
plaques in most any medium. The number of scenes 
(stations) in the series can vary from eight (the events 
specifically mentioned in the Gospel accounts) to fif- 
teen (including a final Station for the resurrection). 
Some of the Stations vary in different traditions. 


The Significance of the Stations of the Cross 

In much of the modern Western world past events 
are seen primarily in terms of “happenedness,” a 
certain action happening at a certain time and place. 
Events can be described by the data-based mode of 
thought that answers the questions of what, when, 
who, where, and how, and often only incidentally 
addresses the question of why. And yet that ques- 
tion of why, the question of the enduring significance 
of events, is usually far more important. Especially 
when it comes to remembering events in terms of the 
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faith, the event is not so much about the facts and the 
data as it is recalling the role of that event in a larger 
ongoing story, in God’s story and in our own story. It 
is not that the “happenedness” is irrelevant. It is more 
a matter of how to appropriate the event in terms of its 
ongoing significance for the continuing community, for 
us. 

Throughout Scripture, in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, God’s people are called to remember (for exam- 
ple, Psalm 105). But they are not called to remember 
events for the sake of the event. They are called to re- 
member because those events are part of who they are, 
and what they will become. It is in this mode of remem- 
bering, of re-presenting the events of the past as part of 
a living story that has not yet ended, a story in which 
we still participate, that the events become more than 
dates and places. They become markers of a journey as 
those who were no people become a people (Exodus 
6:7, 1 Peter 2:10), as those who grope awkwardly in the 
darkness come into the light of God’s presence (Isaiah 
9:2, John 8:12), as those who were far off draw ever 
nearer to God and his grace. 

The journey of our faith as modern Christians is 
not only a journey through history that can be marked 
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The cross is about the power of love, the commitment of God to humanity, 


the faithfulness and grace of God that knows no limits and will yield to no 


boundary, that will risk even death itself for the sake of new life. 


by events in the past. It is also a journey of our own 
personal commitment to God, of our own growth as 
a community of faith and as individuals maturing 
from self-centered children into faithful servants. It 
is a journey that we need to remember just as deeply 
and profoundly as we remember the journey of God’s 
people across 3,000 years of human history, or the 
journey of Jesus from Pilate’s Hall to Golgotha. 

Most Protestants, especially in the West, are used 
to thinking of the crucifixion of Jesus as an event hap- 
pening at a certain time and place. Of course, the cru- 
cifixion was such an event. But it is more than that. It 
is a truth about God and how he works in the world 
with human beings. It is that truth about God revealed 
in Jesus and his actions that provides us with an im- 
portant touchstone for our own journey. 

In our eagerness to celebrate Easter and the res- 
urrection, Protestants often rush too quickly through 
Holy Week, the week between Palm Sunday and Eas- 
ter Sunday. Too much of the week, especially as it 
draws to an end in Good Friday and Holy le is 
much too messy for Christians accustOMed passe 
to the language of triumph and praise to 
give much attention. In doing so, we miss 
the tremendous significance of the cross as 
something more than a symbol of the cruci- 
fixion and death of Jesus as prologue to the 
resurrection, or as a symbol of a theological 
doctrine of the atonement. As Jesus himself 
taught his disciples on more than one oc- 
casion, the cross symbolizes something far 
more profound than suffering and death, 
and perhaps even more significant than 


theologies of the atonement. 

Beyond all the dogmas and the sentimentalism as- 
sociated with the cross, finally it is about faithfulness, 
servanthood, the commitment of One to another that 
will not abandon that commitment even when reject- 
ed. Ina real sense, the cross is about the power of love, 
the commitment of God to humanity, the faithfulness 
and grace of God that knows no limits and will yield 
to no boundary, that will risk even death itself for the 
sake of new life. 

The journey that Jesus makes to the cross is not 
easy. Most such journeys of faithfulness and servan- 
thood are fraught with great risk. There is suffering, 
and the death is real. It is not the end of the story. 
But it is part of the journey. If we are to remember 
the cross honestly, we must remember the entire jour- 
ney, honestly. There will be a Sunday morning, and 
we cannot forget that part of the story. But not yet. 
The journey of the cross winds through Holy Week, 
from the singing crowds on Sunday to the darkness 
of Good Friday. Sunday will come. But not without 
the journey through Good Friday and 
the cross. The journey from Sunday will 
have little meaning without the journey 
through Good Friday. 

The Stations of the Cross is a litur- 
gical way to reenact that journey as a 
meditation of worship, an act of devo- 
tion to God. To think that the event of Je- 
sus’s journey to the cross was a one-time 
event in history is to misunderstand the 
role of remembering. For in remember- 
ing this event by walking the Stations of 
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In increasing numbers, even evangelical Protestants are rediscovering the 


value of liturgically shaped communal and personal devotional practices. 


the Cross we are not just reenacting a 2,000-year-old 
event. We are making our own journey, and in the 
process confessing our own dependence upon God. 

Most of us, if we are honest, must confess that we 
do not live in the triumph of Easter Sunday all of the 
time, or even most of the time. Life simply does not 
work that way. No matter what victory we claim as 
Christians, the realities of life are too often difficult to 
bear even for people of faith. We sometimes struggle 
on the journey, trying to understand the inequities 
of life large and small. Sometimes we are misjudged 
and misunderstood by others. We suffer 
physical and emotional pain as part of 
being human. All too often we experience 
painful endings. Marriages fail. Children 
make destructive decisions. Friends be- 
tray us. Loved ones die. Sometimes the 
world becomes dark and hopeless, like 
the world of Good Friday as Jesus jour- 
neyed to the cross. 

If we follow Jesus on his journey, we 
begin to understand that in Jesus’s suf- 
ferings we see our own journey mirrored 
in his. Oh, we are not likely heading to 
such a cruel and humiliating death. But in 
those somber hours of our own “dark night” we ex- 
perience similar emotions of helplessness and some- 
times hopelessness. To face such darkness we need 
some glimmer of light, some hint of hope beyond 
endings, some model of perseverance that comes 
from a faith that does not know the outcome yet is 
willing to trust God with it. 

In Jesus’s journey to the cross on Good Friday, 
we see faithfulness in the midst of passion (from 
the Greek word for “suffering” ), perseverance in the 
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midst of endings, and courage in the midst of hope- 
lessness. As we trace Jesus’s journey we take up our 
own cross, the symbol of our own passion, and bear 
the imprint of his cross in our own. But in accompany- 
ing Jesus on the Via Dolorosa, the Way of Sorrow, we 
also gain courage from his commitment to the Father 
in that journey, from his courage to face what comes, 
and finally from the realization of the truth that with 
God endings become the building blocks of new be- 
ginnings. 


The value in the Stations of the Cross 
lies in the simple twofold enacted confes- 
sion. First, life is sometimes dark, painful, 
and brings endings. That reality will not go 
away even for the Son of God. Second, God 
does some of his best work in the darkness 
as we persist in the journey, even when 
that journey leads to Golgotha. Resurrec- 
tion Sunday has no meaning without Good 
Friday. This journey reminds us of the 
darkness as a basis to celebrate the light. 

In this sense, we need to remember that 
the Stations of the Cross are primarily a 
context for prayer and reflection. We can 
too easily go through the motions of the service with- 
out really allowing ourselves to encounter God. But 
as we open our hearts and minds to God in this sym- 
bolic journey, we are lead to communion with God 
that draws us closer to his love for us. It also allows 
us to identify with Jesus as he identifies with us. We 
are drawn to contemplate, not only the suffering and 
pain of our own journey mirrored in his, but as we fol- 
low the Christ we are compelled to identify with those 
around us who suffer in their own journey. 
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Protestant Devotion and the Stations of the Cross 
Historically, Protestants have tended to reject 
the practices associated with the Stations of the 
Cross, largely because they were associated with 
indulgences. In the late medieval period, a cer- 
tain amount of spiritual merit, a sort of get-out- 
of-sin-free card, was associated with these acts 
of piety. However, as the Catholic tradition has 
itself changed, modern Protestants are not so 
much concerned with fighting the practice. And 
as the pressures of a modern secular world in- 
crease, more and more Protestants are looking for 
ways to reconnect with authentic and vital piety 
beyond the superficial emotionalism that tends to 
dominate much modern Protestant worship. 

In increasing numbers, even evangelical Prot- 
estants are rediscovering the value of liturgical- 
ly shaped communal and personal devotional 
practices. As a result, there has been an increas- 
ing interest from Protestants in the Stations of 
the Cross, especially as part of a Good Friday 
service of worship. Some churches combine the 


Stations of the Cross with a Tenebrae service, a Service 
of Darkness that climaxes the services of Holy Week 
before Easter Sunday. However the Stations are used, 
they can become a powerful, and for many innovative, 
means of worship. 


Many Protestants prefer to use only eight Stations 
of the Cross, since those are the main events recorded 
in the Gospel accounts about Jesus’s journey. 


Pilate condemns Jesus to die; 
Jesus accepts his cross; 

Simon helps carry the cross; 
Jesus speaks to the women; 
Jesus is stripped of his garments; 
Jesus is nailed to the cross; 


Jesus cares for his mother; 
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Jesus dies on the cross. 
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Some Protestants, however, use an expanded form of the Stations to main- 
tain the traditional 14 stations but still include only events with a biblical 
basis. This usually requires beginning the Stations with Jesus’s prayer in 
Gethsemane. 


Jesus prays alone; 

Jesus is arrested; 

The Sanhedrin tries Jesus; 

Pilate tries Jesus; 

Pilate condemns Jesus to die; 
Jesus wears the Crown of Thorns; 
Jesus carries his cross; 


Simon helps carry the cross; 
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Jesus speaks to the women; 
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. Jesus is nailed to the cross; 
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. Criminals speak to Jesus; 
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. Jesus cares for his mother; 
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. Jesus dies on the cross; 


14. Jesus is laid in the tomb. 


In most cases, especially if these are used in connection with a Tene- 
brae service, there is no mention of the Resurrection. There will be a place 
for that on Sunday morning. But to preserve the journey as a commitment 
to God in the darkness, the journey of the Stations should end at the cross 
and the tomb. 

Some Protestants might be tempted to use this solemn occasion as an 
opportunity to participate in Communion. However, this is not a proper 
use of Eucharist. Traditionally, for good theological reasons, Eucharist is 
not offered on Good Friday. Eucharist is not primarily a sad occasion to 
remember death, but a “Thanksgiving” (which is what the word eucharist 
means) for grace, a celebration of God’s salvation and restoration. While 
Eucharist is often offered on Maundy Thursday because of its association 
with the Last Supper and Passover, or on Easter Sunday as a celebration of 
forgiveness and hope, Friday is not the time for celebration. 


Dennis Brachter is Executive Director, CRI/Voice Institute 
Copyright © 2018 CRI/Voice, Institute crivoice.org 


A Better Resurrection 


SRI ORHAN ONTO SENT ESPACE ILEUS ISS SISTINE, 


Ihave no wit, no words, no tears; 

My heart within me like a stone 

Is numb’d too much for hopes or fears; 
Look right, look left, I dwell alone; 

I lift mine eyes, but dimm’d with grief 
No everlasting hills I see; 

My life is in the falling leaf: 


O Jesus, quicken me. 


My life is like a faded leaf, 

My harvest dwindled to a husk: 
Truly my life is void and brief 
And tedious in the barren dusk; 
My life is like a frozen thing, 

No bud nor greenness can I see: 
Yet rise it shall—the sap of Spring; 


O Jesus, rise in me. 


My life is like a broken bowl, 

A broken bow! that cannot hold 
One drop of water for my soul 
Or cordial in the searching cold; 
Cast in the fire the perish’d thing; 
Melt and remould it, till it be 

A royal cup for Him, my King: 


O Jesus, drink of me. 


—Christina Rossetti 
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My body shall rest in hope: 


A Holy Saturday reflection 


by Jim Friedrich 


Over Lent, Christians will undergo a ritual immersion into the 


death and resurrection of Jesus. The liturgies of the Triduum-—the great Three 


Days—are where we do our best theology and our most heartfelt common prayer. 


Richly layered, multisensory, dramatic, and moving, 
the Triduum is a three-act liturgy like no other. By the 
time it’s over you may be someone else. 

The Last Supper, Crucifixion, and Resurrection 
all find expansive liturgical expression in the rites of 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, and the Easter Vigil, 
but the interval of Holy Saturday, when Jesus’s body 
lay in the tomb, has received relatively little ritual at- 
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tention. It is a time to “wait without thought, for you 
are not ready for thought” (T. S. Eliot, “East Coker”). A 
time for the silent suspension of ritual. Still, I can’t 
help but wonder how to read the profound quiet of 
Holy Saturday. 

So Joseph took the body and wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth and laid it in his own new tomb which he 
had hewn in the rock. (Matthew 27: 59-60a) 


Richly layered, multisensory, dramatic, and moving, the Triduum is a three- 


act liturgy like no other. By the time it’s over you may be someone else. 


After the anguished drama of the Crucifixion, the 
shouting mob, the screaming victims, and the weep- 
ing witnesses, the coolly descriptive neutrality of this 
verse delivers the shock of finality. Jesus is dead and 
gone. The presence who had shaken the world like an 
earthquake is suddenly no longer. All that remains is 
“the body”—and the profound silence of an irrevers- 
ible absence. 

Everyone who has seen a loved one die knows this 
silence, knows the numbing realization that a voice 
so familiar will never be heard again on this earth. As 
W. H. Auden imagines the first hours after the cross, 
“we are not prepared / For silence so sudden and so 
soon; / The day is too hot, too bright, too still, / Too 
ever, the dead remains too nothing. / What shall we 
do until nightfall?” 

And a 6th-century hymn for Holy Saturday 
laments: 


Great silence reigns on earth this day! 
Great loneliness embraces all! 

For death has had its ruthless way, 
And caught the Lord and Love of all. 


Although theology likes to declare victory over 
death and sin on Good Friday, and Christian imagi- 
nation has envisioned Holy Saturday as a triumphant 
storming of the gates of hell by Christus Victor, we 
must not deny Jesus’s full humanity by exempting 
him from the fate of every mortal: the complete and 


absolute draining away of life. “He descended into 
hell,” the condition of non-being, non-relation, and 
non-communication which are the opposites of God. 

Whatever the Father was doing on Holy Saturday, 
the Son was lying in the tomb, enduring the same life- 
less solitude and silence which are every mortal’s fate. 
As Hans Urs von Balthasar astutely notes, this was 
the final form of the Redeemer’s solidarity with the 
rest of us. Among the dead, “solidarity means: being 
solitary like, and with, the others.” Stripped of all life 
and power, Jesus still found a way to keep us compa- 
ny. As we all shall one day be, he was dead and gone, 
passively awaiting the next move by the Creator who 
always makes something out of nothing. 

In this final and utter surrender to death, the Incar- 
nate One made even the dire extremities of the human 
condition part of divine experience. He took the noth- 
ingness and silence of nonexistence into the heart of 
the Creator, where it was finally and decisively over- 
come. As Irenaeus said, “only what has been endured 
is healed and saved.” No matter how lost we get, no 
matter how deep we fall into the abyss, Christ has al- 
ready gone there before us, making that abyss into a 
road—the unexpected path to life eternal. 


And so my heart rejoices, my soul is glad; 
even my body shall rest in hope. 
For you will not abandon me to the grave, 


nor let your beloved know decay. (Psalm 16: 9-10) 


Jim Friedrich, an Episcopalian priest, writes “The Religious Imagineer” blog. This meditation was posted April 13, 2017. 
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The Resurrection of Christ 


A Theological Letter on Easter 
Commissioned by the Pomeranian Council of Brethren, Berlin 


March 1940 


The cross appeared to be the end, the death of the Son 
of God, bringing curse and judgment on all flesh. If 
the cross were the last word on Jesus, then the world 
would be lost in death and damnation without hope, 
and the world would have been victorious over God. 
But God, who alone effected salvation for us all — “all 
this is from God” (2 Corinthians 5:18) — raised Christ 
from the dead. That was the new beginning following 
the end as a miracle from above, though not like the 
springtime according to a fixed natural law, but rath- 
er according to the incomparable freedom and power 
of God that shatters death. “Scripture has proclaimed 
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to us how one death devoured the other” (Luther). 
Thus did God commit himself to Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
as the apostle says, the resurrection is the day that Son 
of God is begotten (Acts 13:33, Romans 1:4). He re- 
ceives his divine eternal glory back, and the Father re- 
ceives his Son back. Jesus is confirmed and glorified as 
the Christ of God as he was from the very beginning. 
But God also acknowledges and accepts the vicari- 
ously representative, atoning, work of Jesus Christ. 
On the cross, Jesus cried his cry of despair and then 
commended himself into the hands of his Father. The 
resurrection of Christ confirms that God said “yes” to 


The resurrection of Christ is God’s “yes” to us. Because Christ was raised from the 


dead, our own sentence has been repealed, and we have been resurrected with Christ. 


This is possible because we are in Jesus Christ by virtue of God’s acceptance of our 


human nature tn the incarnation. What happens to him, happens to us. 


his Son and his Son’s work. And so we are now able 
to call upon the Resurrected One as the Son of God, 
the Lord, and as Savior. 


The resurrection of Christ is God’s “yes” to us. 
Christ died for our sins, and was resurrected for our 
righteousness (Romans 4:25). Christ’s sacrifice paid 
the death sentence for us and our sins. If Christ had 
remained unrisen this death sentence would still be 
in effect; “we would still be in our sins” (1 Corin- 
thians15:17). But because Christ was raised from the 
dead, our own sentence has been repealed, and we 
have been resurrected with Christ (1 Corinthians 
15). This is possible because we are in Jesus Christ 
by virtue of God’s acceptance of our human nature 
in the incarnation. What happens to him, happens 
to us, for he has accepted us. This is not a judgment 
from experience, but God’s own judgment that seeks 
acknowledgement in faith in God’s word. 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ is God’s “yes” to 
the creature. 

It is not a destruction of the embodiedness, but 
rather the new creation of embodiedness that takes 
place here. The body of Jesus leaves the tomb, and 
the tomb is empty. Just how is it possible that a mor- 
tal, perishable body is now present as the immortal, 
imperishable, transfigured body remains a mystery 
to us. Perhaps the different versions of the disciples’ 
encounter with the resurrected Jesus help to make 
clear that we ourselves are unable to imagine what is 
meant by this new bodiliness of the Resurrected. We 
do not know that it is the same body—for the tomb 
is empty; or whether it is a new body—for the tomb 
is empty. We do know that God judged the first cre- 


ation, and created a new creation in the exact image of 
the first. 

It is not an idea of Christ that lives on, but the real, 
physical Christ. That is God’s “yes” to the new creature 
in the midst of the old creature. From the resurrection 
we know that God has not abandoned the earth, but has 
reconquered it, giving it a new future, a new promise. 
The same earth that God created bore God’s Son and his 
cross, and on this earth the resurrected Jesus appeared 
to his disciples, and to this earth Christ will return on 
the last day. Whoever affirms Christ’s resurrection in 
faith can no longer flee the world, but neither can they 
fall prey to the world, for in the midst of the old they 
have recognized God’s new creation. 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ demands faith. 
The one consistent witness of all these accounts, as di- 
vergent as they are in relating what occurred and was 
experienced, is that the Resurrected One appeared, not 
to the world, but only to his followers (Acts 10:40 ff). 
Jesus did not present himself to some impartial author- 
ity to attest before the world the miracle of his resurrec- 
tion, thus coercing the world to acknowledge him. He 
wants to be believed, proclaimed, and believed again. 
The world sees only the negative, earthly impression 
of the divine miracle. It sees the tomb and explains it 
(albeit in conscious self-deception) as a pious deception 
on the part of the disciples (Matthew 28:11 ff.) It sees the 
disciples’ joy and message, and declares it to be a vision 
or an auto-suggestion. The world sees the “signs” but 
does not believe the miracle. Only where the miracle is 
believed do the signs become divine signs and thus an 
aid to faith. 

For the world, the empty tomb is an ambiguous his- 
torical fact. For believers, it is the historic sign—one fol- 
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Research can neither prove nor disprove the resurrection — 


it is a miracle of God. 


lowing necessarily from and confirming the miracle of 
the resurrection—of the God who acts in history with 
human beings. There is no historical proof of the res- 
urrection, only a plethora of facts that are extremely 
peculiar and difficult to interpret even for the histori- 
an. For example, we have the empty tomb. For if the 
tomb had not been empty, this strongest counterargu- 
ment against a physical resurrection would certainly 
have become the basis for an anti-Christian polemic. 
Nowhere, however, do we encounter this objection. 
In fact, the opposing side confirms the empty tomb 
(Matthew 28:11). 

There is also the sudden turn of events two days af- 
ter the crucifixion. A conscious deception is excluded 
psychologically by virtue of the disciples entire earlier 
and subsequent behavior, and by the divergent nature 
of the resurrection accounts themselves. Self-decep- 
tion through visionary states is rendered an impossi- 
bility for the unbiased historian, given the disciples’ 
own initially unbelieving and skeptical rejection of the 
message (Luke 31:11, et passim), together with the con- 
siderable number and manner of appearances. Hence 
the historians’ evaluation of these events, which from 
a scientific perspective remain a riddle, is dictat- 
ed by presuppositions in their worldview. This robs 


their conclusions of any interest or import for a faith, 
grounded in God’s acts in history. 

So, for the world an insoluble riddle remains, but 
not one that of itself could coerce belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. For faith, however, this riddle is a sign of 
a reality which it already knows, an imprint of divine 
activity within history. Research can neither prove 
nor disprove the resurrection—it is a miracle of God. 
Faith, however, to those the resurrected Jesus reveals 
himself as the living Christ, recognizes in the witness 
of Scripture the historic nature of the resurrection as 
an act of God which in its miraculous nature can only 
be a riddle for science. Faith receives the certainty of 
the resurrection from the present witness of Christ. It 
finds its confirmation in the historic imprints of the 
miracle as recounted by Scripture. 

It is a blessing of Jesus Christ that he does not yet 
reveal himself visibly to the world, for the very mo- 
ment that happened would be the end and the judg- 
ment on unbelief would follow. So the Resurrected 
One withdraws from visibly salvaging his honor be- 
fore the word. In his hidden glory he is with his com- 
munity, and is attested to through the word before the 
world, till at the Last Judgment he will come, visible 
to all human beings, to judge them all. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906-1945) was a German Lutheran pastor and a founding member of the Confessing Church. He was the first of 
the German theologians to speak out clearly against the persecution of the Jews and the evils of the Nazi ideology. 
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Her Miracle, Against Orders 


ae 


For Julie 


From cerebellum SOS, 
sickbed, surgery, 
and pending sleep, 
refusing to abort, 
she opened her eyes 
to painless light, 
a trilling joy caressed, 
her head a balmy isle, 
her family 
an angelic host 
with whom she’s soared 
for long days since 
in sun and rain, 


in snow and hail. 


—Dennis Johns 
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Be Careful What You Read... 
C. S. Lewis's Literary Encounter with George MacDonald 


by Brenton Dickieson 


George MacDonald was a Scottish novelist and author of poems and fairy tales that are considered 


classics. C. S. Lewis credits MacDonald as a great inspiration for his own work. 


Perhaps one of C. S. Lewis’s more famous—or infa- was good in spite of it. Chesterton had more sense 
mous—quotations is this: than all the other moderns put together; bating, of 
course, his Christianity. Johnson was one of the few 


A young man who wishes to remain a sound Atheist 
authors whom I felt I could trust utterly; curiously 


cannot be too careful of his reading (Surprised by 


Joy, 182). enough, he had the same kink. Spenser and Milton 

by a strange coincidence had it too. Even among an- 

Hidden in this 20" century tweet is the idea that cient authors the same paradox was to be found. The 
serious study will bring an intelligent and engaged most religious (Plato, Aeschylus, Virgil) were clear- 


thinker to a belief in God. The pre-Christian Lewis, ly those on whom I could really feed. (Surprised by 
however, was besieged not just by the philosophical Joy, 201-202). 


proofs for the existence of God, but by the spir itually The chief offender was George MacDonald, the 
infused worldviews of the writers he most admired. 19" century preacher and writer of faerie tales. In 
All the books were beginning to turn against me. Surprised by Joy (1955), Lewis shares the moment of 
Indeed, I must have been as blind as a bat not to his first encounter with MacDonald, when he was 18, 
have seen, long before, the ludicrous contradiction just before WWI: 
between my theory of life and my actual experiences Turning to the bookstall, I picked out an Everyman 
as a reader. George MacDonald had done more to in a dirty jacket, Phantastes, a Faerie Romance, 


me than any other writer; of course it was a pity 
he had that bee in his bonnet about Christianity. He 
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George MacDonald. Then the train came in. I can 
still remember the voice of the porter calling out the 


Atheists really must be more careful in their reading. 
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village names Saxon and sweet as a nut — Bookham, 
Effingham, Horsley train.” That evening I began to 
read my new book. 


The woodland journeyings in that story, the ghost- 
ly enemies, the ladies both good and evil, were close 
enough to my habitual imagery to lure me on with- 
out the perception of a change. It is as if I were car- 
ried sleeping across the frontier, or as if I had died 
in the old country and could never remember how I 
came alive in the new (170-171). 


In a March 7, 1916 letter to his boyhood friend, Ar- 
thur Greeves, we read Lewis’s teenage version of the 
same moment. He tells much the same story of discov- 
ering “another author to add to our circle” in a “rather 
tired Everyman copy”: 


Have you read it? I suppose not, for if you had, you 
could not have helped telling me about it. At any 
rate, whatever the book you are reading now, you 
simply MUST get this at once. 


Lewis stayed with MacDonald through his 20s. On 
January 11, 1923, he writes in his diary: 


After this I read Macdonald’s Phantastes over my 
tea, which I have read many times and which I really 
believe fills for me the place of a devotional book. It 
tuned me up to a higher pitch and delighted me. 


The spell continues. On Aug 7, 1918, he says to Ar- 
thur, “In my present mood few things have pleased me 
more than Macdonald’s The Princess and the Goblin.” 
In a period of great uncertainty and financial pres- 
sure, Lewis “yielded to a long-treasured desire” and 
ordered MacDonald’s Lilith (August 19, 1925), which 
he later re-read when he was feeling down (June 25, 
1926). His letters are filled with joyous moments— 
where the phrase, “I read another MacDonald,” is a 
clue to a correspondent that his time is well spent. 

I have read both The Princess and the Goblin (1872) 
and The Princess and the Curdie (1883), and loved them 
both. Recently, I read through Phantastes for the first 


time, and except for the Cosmo Story-Within-a-Story, 
I am sad to say that I was not mystified by MacDon- 
ald’s Faerie Romance. It was a good story, but was not, 
for me, the threshold of the region of awe as it clearly 
was for Lewis. 

But for Lewis, in any case, the siege was success- 
ful. The spell worked its way upon the victim in the 
end. By the close of the 1920s, Lewis had reluctant- 
ly accepted the idea of a God. As he worked through 
the implications of his theism and considered the case 
for Christianity, it is natural that he turned to George 
MacDonald, the one who carried him across the fron- 
tier in the first place. He connected the idea of conver- 
sion with death, linking St. Paul’s idea in Galatians 
and Romans with MacDonald’s idea. Indicative of this 
Emmaus Road reconsideration of MacDonald’s works 
is Lewis’s letter to Arthur on September 1, 1933: 


I have just re-read Lilith and am much clearer about 
the meaning. 


The letters of the 1930s—we have no journal from 
this period—are filled with references to MacDonald 
as Lewis is drawn deeper and deeper into the Chris- 
tian story. And when he becomes a public figure, it is 
George MacDonald who is so frequently reeommend- 
ed in his correspondence. One of these letter friends, 
Mary Neylan, also became a Christian. Years later 
when C. S. Lewis created an anthology of MacDon- 
ald’s works, he dedicated it to Mary Neylan, who “got 
more out of him than anyone else to whom I intro- 
duced his books” (May 20, 1945). 

Classically, Lewis wrote this of his first encounter 
with MacDonald: “That night my imagination was, in 
a certain sense, baptized; the rest of me, not unnatu- 
rally, took longer” (Surprised by Joy 172).” It is not in- 
significant to note, though, how he finishes the chap- 
ter entitled “Check” in his spiritual autobiography: 


I had not the faintest notion what I had let myself in 
for by buying Phantastes (Surprised by Joy, 172). 


Atheists really must be more careful in their reading. 


Brenton Dickieson writes the “A Pilgrim in Narnia” blog. This piece was originally posted at apilrgriminnarnia.com and is reprinted 


with permission. 
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Miracles of our Lord: The Resurrection 


by George MacDonald 


It is a lovely story that follows, full of marvel, as how should it not be? 
“Woman, why weepest thou?” said the angels. 


“Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him,” an- 
swered Mary, and turning away, tear-blinded, saw the gardener, as she thought. 


“Woman, why weepest thou?” repeats the gardener. 

“Whom seekest thou?” 

Hopelessness had dulled every sense: not even a start at the sound of his voice! 

“Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away.” 

“Mary!” 

“Master!” 


“Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father; and to my God and your God.” 


.... She was about to grasp him with the eager hands of reverent love: why did he refuse 
the touch? 


Doubtless the tone of the words deprived them of any sting. Doubtless the self-respect of 
the woman was in no way wounded by the master’s recoil. For the rest, we know so little of the 
new conditions of his bodily nature, that nothing is ours beyond conjecture. It may be, for any- 
thing I know, that there were even physical reasons why she should not yet touch him; but my 
impression is that, after the hard work accomplished, and the form in which he had wrought 
and suffered resumed, he must have the Father’s embrace first, as after a long absence any man 
would seek first the arms of his dearest friend. 


.... If any one thinks this founded on too human a notion of the Savior, I would only reply 
that I suspect a great part of our irreligion springs from our disbelief in the humanity of God. 
There lie endless undiscovered treasures of grace. 


Excerpted from The Miracles of Our Lord (1870) 
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While It Is Alive 
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While it is alive 
Until Death touches it 
While it and I lap one Air 
Dwell in one Blood 
Under one Sacrament 


Show me Division can split or pare— 


Love is like Life—merely longer 
Love is like Death, during the Grave 


Love is the Fellow of the Resurrection 


Scooping up the Dust and chanting “Live”! 


—Emily Dickinson 
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The Challenge of Biblical Stories 


by Madeleine L'Engle 
The Bible has always challenged my imagination. But many 


other stories, too, have opened doors and windows for me. 


The Greek and Roman myths I read when I was a child deal with basic truths 


that help illuminate my own problems. The myth of Sisyphus, for instance: 


There are many days when I feel like Sisyphus pushing that heavy rock up the 
mountainside, panting, sweating, as I heave it up, up, get it almost to the top, 
only to have it slip out of my grasp and roll all the way back down the moun- 
tain so that I have to start over again. Such myths have lasted because they are 


true to our human condition. 


Because when I read, I read with my Christian bias, whether I want to or not, 
and the myth of Sisyphus offers me another truth. Sisyphus had to push that 
rock up the mountain over and over again. Jesus had to carry the cross only 


once. When it was done, it was done. 


Jesus, the storyteller, told of aman who had a plank of wood in his eye and yet 
criticized another man for having a speck of dust in his eye. “You hypocrite,” 
Jesus said, “first take the plank out of your own eye, and then you will see 
clearly to remove the speck from your brother’s eye.” This parable, like most of 
Jesus’s stories, is true. Why must it be factual? Are we supposed to think that a 


man actually had a large plank of wood in his eye? 


The parable is, instead, a true story about our unwillingness to see our own 
enormous faults, and our eagerness to point out much smaller faults in other 
people. It’s a lot easier, however, to see this story as factual rather than true. If 
we can make ourselves believe that the man had a beam of wood in his eye, 
literally, then we don’t have to look at our own faults, be challenged by Jesus’s 
story, or maybe even feel that we have to do something about our faults. Liter- 
alism is a terrible crippler, but it does tend to let us off the hook. Or do I mean 


the cross? 


Movie 


A Wrinkle in Time 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The new movie version of Madeleine L’Engle’s classic A Wrinkle in Time has just been re- 
leased. L’Engle’s fans have long relied on their imaginations to visualize the story of a fam- 
ily in crisis after their scientist father is lost in space, specifically caught up in a Tesseract (a 
wrinkle in time). Now the story has come to life on the big screen. 

It falls on schoolgirl Meg Murry, her younger brother Charles, and her friend Calvin, to 
find the missing scientist—a quest that involves a trip to a fallen planet and leads to many 
dangerous adventures. 

The children are aided by three forces of nature: Mrs. Whatsit, Mrs. Who, and Mrs. Which 
(played by another force of nature, Oprah Winfrey). Mrs. Which challenges young Meg, 
“We are in search of warriors. Warriors who search for good and light in the universe.” And 
Meg rises to the challenge. 

In the time of the #MeToo movement, women are finally mustering up courage to defy 
men who harass them, even if those men wield power over them. 

A Wrinkle in Time goes a step further. It tells the story of a young girl who, against ar- 
chetypes (all the fairy tales I grew up with featured women waiting to be rescued by men) 
rescues her father and saves the world. 

A few months ago some women friends and I went to see Marvel Comics-based Wonder 
Woman, looking for a film with a strong female hero. That was not the right movie—it was 
boring. As I’ve now discovered, A Wrinkle in Time was the movie we were looking for. And 
now we have it! 

This movie is recommended, but do also read the book. L'Engle will draw you into a 
rich fantasy world where you get to supply the images. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and curates the New College Berkeley summer film series. 
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The Imagination of a Myth Maker: 
Madeleine L’Engle 


by Luci Shaw 
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pa we, 


‘MADELEINE. 
L’ENGLE 


Imagine a 20th-century writer with a mind penetrating enough to investigate the myster- 
ies of physics. Add to that an intuitive sense of how myth and science may work together 
to approach truth, and you have Madeleine L'Engle. As she gained an understanding of 
science that went beyond mere calculation, and had available the riches of the English 
language, she also showed a sense of drama gained from her experience acting on the 


New York stage. 


Moral values and decisions become realities in fictional characters that 


simply showed up in her imagination, surprising her and demanding to be 


included in the narratives. This imaginative ability to receive and present 


the unexpected is part of her charm. 


As she put these ideas into writing magnificent 
things happened. Like stories. Like books. Like A 
Wrinkle in Time, a narrative written not just for chil- 
dren or adults but for people. This unorthodox ap- 
proach may have been the reason that she had to 
submit the manuscript of the story to many pub- 
lishers before it was ultimately accepted by Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux and became a beloved fantasy for 
many children, including my own. 

Wrinkle got Madeleine in trouble with some con- 
servative Christian readers who wrongly assumed 
that “Mrs. Which” (one of a powerful triad including 
Mrs. Who and Mrs. Whatsit) was a witch and that 
the novel promoted witchcraft. Rather, this novel is 
about the profound, active power of good, and love, 
to vanquish evil. In this story siblings Meg Murray 
and Charles Wallace (a telepath), traversing through 
a “wrinkle in time,” rescue their father from a “dark 
power,” Camazotz. Madeleine adopted for her own 
purposes words like “tessering” (from tesseract—a 
wrinkle in time), “kything,” “farandolae,” and “Ech- 
throi” (enemies) and invented the name Proginosk- 
es, (“a singular cherubim”) that add to the sense of 
an alien world beyond our own, but brought into 
reality by the writer’s imagination. 

Madeleine L’Engle Franklin was a New Yorker, 
a woman tall in body and generous of spirit who 
was enlarged by her surroundings. At night in Con- 
necticut, at her solitary “star-watching rock” in the 
woods far away from her house, she could observe 
deep space with its heavenly bodies and planets and 
draw imaginatively from this vision of the heavens. 
She and I once climbed to a hilltop at a retreat center 
in Texas to view the “star map” from a site far from 
cities and their ambient light. We could see stars near 


and far, which enlarged our perception of Creation and 
Creator. It fed the imagination. It felt magical. 

And with Madeleine L'Engle that magic was in- 
formed by Christian theology. She herself was a wom- 
an of profound faith, an Episcopalian whose grasp of 
the Gospel was integrated with the gift of words. She 
was a faithful attendant at All Angels’ Church in Man- 
hattan and as she was able to participate in “the holy 
mysteries” of the Eucharist she learned to channel spir- 
itual realities into images and characters whose actions 
portrayed the dramas of real life. They resolved into 
what C. S. Lewis called “true myth.” Moral values and 
decisions become realities in fictional characters that, as 
Madeleine confessed, simply showed up in her imagi- 
nation, surprising her and demanding to be included in 
the narratives. This imaginative ability to receive and 
present the unexpected is part of her charm. 

Though she is known primarily as a fiction writer, 
in her poetry collections The Weather of the Heart and A 
Cry Like a Bell her imagination flourished in a different 
direction. She had a natural instinct for sonnets. I was 
privileged to edit nearly a dozen of her books of essays, 
such as The Genesis Trilogy. In Walking on Water, which I 
asked her to write, she integrates her art and faith, chro- 
nos and kairos, human time and God’s time meeting in 
mystery. 

As a young girl, Madeleine was convinced that she 
coud fly down stairs. In much the same way her imag- 
ination flew and continues to fly in the minds of her 
readers, young and old. 


Luci Shaw is author of 11 volumes of poetry including Sea Glass: 
New & Selected Poems, Polishing the Petoskey Stone, Writing 
the River, and The Angles of Light. She has co-authored three 
books with Madeleine L'Engle and is Radix poetry editor. 
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Music 


At Home: The Maine Tour 


Noel Paul Stookey 
(Neworld Multimedia) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Singer/songwriter/entertainer Noel Paul Stookey 
stood at the front ranks of the early ’60s folk music 
revival in the homespun but socially active trio Pe- 
ter, Paul and Mary (Peter Yarrow; Paul, birth-named 
Noel; and Mary Travers). Formed in 1961 in Green- 
wich Village, arguably its marquee performance took 
place in the 1963 March on Washington when Martin 
Luther King, Jr. gave his historic “I Have a Dream” 
speech. The group had hits on the pre-British Inva- 
sion AM radio (“Puff, the Magic Dragon,” “If I Had 
a Hammer”) and continued to be the voice of social 
and political protests of the ‘60s (from civil rights to 
anti-war). 


By the end of the ’60s, Stookey became a “born- 
again” Christian which strengthened his commit- 
ment to social justice. In 1969, he composed his most 
famous tune, “The Wedding Song (There Is Love),” 
in honor of his bandmate Peter’s marriage. Stookey 
had prayed that God give him a divine gift for Peter 
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‘noel paul stookey 


and his wife. After he “discovered” it, he felt that he 
couldn’t take full credit for the song. So he founded 
the nonprofit Public Domain Foundation, to which he 
donated all the proceeds of the copyright to be given 
to charities. To this day, the tune sung at so many wed- 
dings has earned $1.5 million for the foundation that 
facilitates the creation of music for social change. 


PP&M continued performing together as a trio until 
2009 when Travers died. But in the meantime, Stookey 
had moved his family from the hustle of the city in 1974 
to coastal South Blue Hill, Maine-needless to say, a bit 
off the beaten track. He set up a studio and continued 
recording. While maintaining Maine citizenship, he re- 
located part time to Northfield, Massachusetts, between 
1997-2005 when his wife, Rev. Betty Stookey, served 
as chaplain at the exclusive private school Northfield 
Mount Hermon-where, incidentally I did my secondary 
education student teaching as a University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, English major in 1976. 


A magical landmark of how moving and profound and hopeful a man 


with his guitar and his songs can be. 


But largely Stookey has never left being a full- 
time Down East resident (beside periodically re- 
treating to Ojai, California, for respite from the 
brutal winters). And he has never vacated the per- 
formance stage, putting in well-received shows as a 
solo act-including bicoastal shows regularly at The 
Freight and Salvage coffeehouse in Berkeley and at 
the Museum of the City of New York in 2015. He’s 
also frequently on the stage with his wife for their 
spoken word-music multifaith presentation, “One 
Light, Many Candles.” 


While he’s still, at age 80, a national touring art- 
ist, three years ago Stookey decided to do something 
a little different that was less taxing than hopping a 
plane and traveling a long distance. In a neighborly 
hootennany way, he booked solo performances in 
nine rural and coastal Maine towns, recorded a 50- 
year span of his songs for an album, and filmed the 
intimate 24-tune performances. 


It was his first exclusive-to-Maine tour, and it re- 
sulted in a multimedia feast: At Home: The Maine 
Tour, which includes a nearly 80-minute CD and 
companion DVD of select live performances. It’s 
a relaxed, witty, humorous show of fingerpicked 
and strummed acoustic guitar music. Highlights 
include the comical-but-poignant “Nukes R Nuts” 
with a playful crowd sing-along part; the heartfelt 
spirit-infused “Obedient Servant” (with the lyrics: 
“Relinquish selfish plans/Sacrifice our pride /Re- 
veal the fear inside/Listen to the whisper of a voice 
that’s been denied”); the winter-bound “Cabin Fe- 
ver Waltz” (a resonant hit with the Maine crowds); 


the storytelling “September Song” about the wealth of 
marriage; the immigrant-supporting “Familia Del Cora- 
zon” (a new song that’s sadly relevant today); and the 
funny spoken-word tale, “Dog of Time.” 


Stookey revisits one of his earliest tunes, “What- 
shername,” from the 1967 PP&M recording Album 1700 
(that featured the trio’s final radio hit, “Leaving on a 
Jet Plane”), conveys a new interpretation of the gospel 
song “Glory Train,” beautifully sings a modern spin on 
“Wedding Song,” and offers a quiet and sing-along ren- 
dition of the anthem “America” that deserves another 
careful listen to remind us of how the moral fabric of 
our nation can be frayed by lies, deceit, and greed. That 
sentiment comes through in “In These Times,” Stook- 
ey’s impassioned call for coming out of the depths and 
choosing to speak out about what has been ignored. It’s 
his most dynamic delivery of the set, reserved for the 
next-to-last song. A show closer for sure, with the en- 
core the beautiful a cappella “Irish Blessing.” 


At Home is not in tune with the diversity of multiple 
strands of music flooding through the airwaves and in 
the media, but it’s certainly a magical landmark of how 
moving and profound and hopeful a man with his gui- 
tar and his songs can be. Stookey has lived a long life 
of making music, and thankfully continues to be active 
and creative, all with good humor. 


Dan Ouellette is a jazz and “smart pop” journalist who lives 
in New York and is at work on two books. 
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Books 


The Journals of Father Alexander Schmemann, (1973-1983) 


Translated by Juliana Schmemann 


reviewed by Anthony Petrotta 


The Journals of | 

Father Alexander... 

Schmemann 
“AQ 73IDG3 <2 


Alexander Schmemann_ (1921- 
1983) was born in Estonia and 
raised in France where he stud- 
ied at the University of Paris, im- 
migrating to New York in 1951 
where he taught at St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Seminary. His sermons 
were regularly broadcast in Russia 
where he gained a broad follow- 
ing, including the likes of Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. Schmemann 
preached and taught widely at 
schools including Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Seminary, and 
was invited as “Orthodox observ- 
er” to the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65). 

The Journals were discovered af- 
ter his death; they reflect an active 
engagement with the challenges 
and changes that brought forth 
the social activism of the likes of 
Martin Luther King and Abraham 
Joshua Heschel in the 1960s. His 
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journals reveal a complementary 
“activism” to those powerful in- 
fluences that centers on the power 
of Liturgy (leitourgia, “public ser- 
vice / worship”) to shape Christian 
living in the world. Schmemann 
continually references prayer and 
worship as “tools” that Christians 
have at their disposal for facing 
change and challenges. 

Coming a decade after the tu- 
multuous times of the 1960s, the 
journals show a reflective response 
to some of the issues of those times. 

Schmemann expresses concern 
over some of the directions and 
consequences of the ‘60s activism. 
More importantly, he questions 
much of the ideology behind the 
activism of those times. Schme- 
mann says: 


An ideology is always idolatry, 
thus is evil and generates evil 
people. (November 14, 1974) 


Schmemann is responding to 
some letters and articles of Solz- 
henitsyn in that quote, but this 
questioning shows up, in various 
forms, throughout the journal. For 
example, on May 23, 1974 he states: 


The fallen world is a petty 
world, a world in which a high 
vision is not perceived, a high 
note is not heard. 


I am reminded of Abraham 
Heschel’s comment in The Proph- 
ets where is says prophets hear a 
“moral octave” higher than the rest 
of us. 

Schmemann seems concerned 
about these ideologies in large 
part because of their impact on the 
Church: 


In a petty world, even religion 
becomes petty. (May 23, 1974) 


And: 


Nothing 1s as dangerous as a 
fanatical defense of Orthodoxy. 
(September 25, 1974) 


Schmemann often turns his eye 
to what he perceives as the de- 
cline of these ideologies. In 1977 he 
makes this observation about the 
developing technologies: 


I am quite convinced that the 
fundamental error of the con- 
temporary man ts his belief that 
thanks to technology—(tele- 
phone, Xerox, etc.)—he can 
squeeze into a given time much 
more than before whereas it’s 
really impossible ... There is a 
need for rhythm, detachment, 
slowness. (September 30) 


Schmemann, however, is nev- 
er content with the obvious. He 
brings us back to fundamentals: 


Civilization opens to people 
endless possibilities and hides 
from them their ontological 
limits. (June 18, 1977, empha- 
sis added) 


About a year later he will write: 


Silence does not come easily .. . 
There is little enjoyment of life 
for its own sake, no stopping of 
time, no feeling of the presence 
of the eternal. (April 25, 1978) 


For Schmemann, following 
Christ is not one option among 
many that are offered, but the only 
way to be fully engaged, both 
critically and faithfully, in the life 


For Schmemann, following Christ is about the joy of his faith, 


not Just a criticism of other options. 


we're given on this planet of 
God’s creating. 

On October 1, 1979 he writes, 
after preaching a sermon on the 
“Feast of the Protection of the 
Holy Virgin” (as one raised in 
the Evangelical tradition, I was 
unaware of such a feast!): 


The symbol of our age—the 
pain killer... Everything is 
directed at fighting suffer- 
ing, so that religion is also 
perceived as a pain killer. 


He goes on to say that in this 
Feast we also find the phrases 
“help us,” and “have mercy,” 
but “with the knowledge of 
life’s depth and of suffering as 
the inescapable fate of human- 
kind in this world. To stand at 
the Cross...” 

Two days later he mentions 
the Pope of Rome coming to 
New York, an event he watched 
televised from Yankee Stadium. 
He recalls a Mass that Pope Paul 
VI performed at the same stadi- 
um in 1965, one filled with “the 
appearance on earth of the eter- 
nal.” This time, however, it was 
the message: 


ii Lee 


“Peace and justice,” “hu- 
man family,” “social work” . 
.. the goal seemed to consist 
in proving that the Church 
also can speak the jargon of 
the United Nations. 


For Schmemann, following 
Christ is about the joy of his faith, 
notjust a criticism of other options. 
On March 14, 1982 he writes: 


Is it possible, is it necessary to 
overcome the lack of discipline, 


laziness, lust for power and sin by 
Joy in the Lord? Yes! 


He follows the next day with: 


I know that I am lazy, often dis- 
couraged . . . and I have many 
sins! But I love the Church and 
earnestly long .. . for the Church’s 
fulfillment. 


Schmemann loves the Church and 
enjoys the Faith even—especially!— 
while being honest about his strug- 
gles. On April 2, 1982 he writes: 


“Faintheartedness and storm” — 
alas, there is no other description 
for what is going on in my heart 
when I think about the Church, all 
the Church affairs ... 1 am deadly 
tired —spiritually —of all of it. . . 

On February 18, 1976 he writes: 


Christ asked whether He will find 

faith on earth when He returns. 

One thing is certain: He will find 

a great deal of religion and reli- 

gious feelings. 

After a speech he heard at a grad- 
uation service, he laments: 


So flat, not a single call to “lift up 

our hearts,” to an inner struggle, 

to witness to Christ. Everywhere 

the same saccharin “love” flood- 

ing everything like a sickly gravy. 

(June 5, 1982) 

The Journals are not always about 
society and the Church, though that 
dominates much of his thoughts. 
There are lovely moments of enjoy- 
ment with family, friends, and “na- 
ture.” November 8, 1974 he writes: 


Autumn. More and more open 
sky, more and more of this won- 
derful detached light. 


Nearly two years later he returns 
to the beauty of an autumn day: 


Beautiful cool days. Yesterday 
walking home after Vespers in 
the midst of the splendid beau- 
ty of sparkling trees, I thought: 
how much undeserved happi- 
ness God has given us. (Sep- 
tember, 1976) 


Autumn is my favorite time of 
the year. So when reading this, I 
smiled—and thanked Schmemann 
for these reminders of the beau- 
ty and the accompanying delight 
of God’s ways in the world. It’s 
surely no accident that this feeling 
Schmemann writes of comes, in 
part, from having attended Ves- 
pers—the service that comes in the 
evening, as the sun sets. 

Near the end of his life, Schme- 
mann writes: 


What is real? All that I enu- 
merated earlier, or this mo- 
ment: 


An empty house flooded with 
sunshine; trees in full bloom 
behind the window; far away 
little white clouds floating it 
the sky; the peace of my office; 
the silence of presence —friend- 
ly joyful because of books on 
my shelves. (May 1, 1982) 


In his journals Schemann re- 
veals the interior life of person 
engaged with the world without 
being enamored by trends and the 
ideologies of contemporary culture. 


Rev. Dr. A.J. Petrotta is rector of St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, Oregon. 
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The Last Word 


For You Have Done It 


Birth begins death 

Death births resurrection 

Life anew 

Life renewed 

Death waits 

Stalking or pouncing 
Announced or rudely crashing 
Should I not always sense 

The valley of the shadow 


For surely I walk in it every day 


And yet 

Your rise from the sealed stone 
Overcomes dread 

I will be dead but I will live 
Life will be the final thing 


Loss surrounds 

Death abounds 

Life will rise 

Death to life to life to death 
To life 

Even nature cycles through 


As if to prove 


Spring rises in me 


Claudia Lee was newly introduced to “the land of grief” when she lost her 32-year-old daugh- 
ter in a car accident in 2010. She blogs at gleaningsfromclaudia.wordpress.com. This poem is 
reprinted with her permission. 
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Where Christian Faith Meets Contemporary Culture 
RADIX MAGAZINE 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this polar- 
ized world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces its text 
and then ‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can’—; 
and this, in a way that does not require one to check one’s mind 
at the door. We need more witnesses, like this, to an intelligent 
Christ-centered faith. I hope Radix finds an ever widening, and 
appreciative, audience.” 

—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 
—Madeleine L'Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“I read every word of the ‘Jesus’ issue. Superb! One of the best 
treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do 
great work.”—Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never Knew 


“T love Radix. It’s a wonderful, exciting, sweet, smart magazine. 
I really enjoy reading it.’—Anne Lamott, author of Traveling 
Mercies 


“Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center of 
everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every day.” 
—Earl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 


“Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing.” 
—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


“Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issue, both in our country and in the world: the interface of faith 
and culture.” —Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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